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The Folktale Origin of 
The Taming of the Shrew 


JAN HAROLD BRUNVAND 


speare’s comedy, has been applied to many literary creations, 
subliterary pieces, and folktales in which a bad wife is im- 
“Ly proved. By folklorists, however, this designation has been 

“=; reserved for Tale Type gor in the Aarne- ener Types 





youngest of see sisters is a ae. For their disobedience the husband shoots 
his dog and his horse. Brings his wife to submission. Wager: whose wife is 
the most obedient.” 

Similar to Type gor is Tale Type 1370, The Lazy Cat, in which a husband 
beats his cat for not working and simultaneously punishes his wife, who must 
hold the cat during the beating.? In both tales a man cures his bad wife by 
administering cruel and irrational punishment to a recalcitrant animal; also, 
the texts of both types frequently share further traits, such as the wager on the 
wives’ obedience. Other similar devices to tame a bad wife are sometimes 
found in folktales, and all of these stories involving some kind of violent trick 
by a husband make up an interrelated group of oral narratives which may be 
called “The Taming of the Shrew Complex”. 

Considering the broad distribution of these tales and the evident relationship 
Shakespeare’s play has to them, it is surprising that no lengthy study of the 
complex has been attempted. Although a few folklorists have commented upon 
individual texts of Types go1, 1370, and related tales, none has produced a de- 
finitive analysis of them.? Shakespearian scholars have concerned themselves 
very little with folktale analogues of the play, but rather have concentrated 
upon the possible literary influences. 


1 Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale: A Classification and Bibliog- 
raphy, FF Communications No. 74 (Helsinki, 1928), p. 136. 

2 Closer investigation reveals that there are actually three subtypes of Type 1370. In most texts 
a cat is beaten, but in another group of versions an animal hide is beaten on the wife’s back. In 
a few versions some other object is punished. Two English texts fall into the second class; in “A 
Merry Jeste of a Shrewde and curste Wyfe lapped in Morrelles Skin”, reprinted in W. C. Hazlitt, 
Remains of the Early Popular Poetry of England (London, 1866), a horse hide is beaten. In the 
ballad “The Wife Wrapt in Wether’s Skin” (Child 277) a sheep’s hide is put on the wife’s back 
and beaten. The ‘‘object-beaten subtype” in folktales contains such motifs as a knapsack, basket, 
or picture of a servant that is commanded to work and then beaten on the wife’s back. 

3 Besides the studies of Kohler and Boggs mentioned below, the following lengthy annotations 
of texts have been published: Waldemar Liungman, Sveriges Samtliga Folksagor i Ord och Bild, 
I (Stockholm, 1949), 361-363, 454, II (Stockholm, 1950), 452, and III (Djursholm, 1952), 288, 
494-497; Aurelio Macedonio Espinosa, Cuentos populares espanoles, 11 (Madrid, 1947), 351-355. 
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3 46 SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY 

I have attempted to fill this gap with a comprehensive study of all available 
versions of the shrew-taming stories.* I have assembled more than 400 literary 
and oral texts belonging to the Taming of the Shrew Complex in thirty differ- 
ent nations from India to Ireland in the Old World, and from Canada, the 
United States, and Mexico in the New. Three hundred and eight of these ver- 
sions are of Type gor itself and come from the following sources:® literary texts, 
12; Iceland, 3; Norway, 1; Sweden, 6; Swedish-Finland, 3; Denmark, 20; Ger- 
many, 5; The Netherlands, 1; United States, 31; Scotland, 1; Ireland, 130; 
Finland, 36; Estonia, 16; Lithuania, 6; White Russia, 2; The Ukraine, 1; Rus- 
sia, 103 Yugoslavia, 7; France, 1; Canada, 4; Portugal, 1; Spain, 3; Spanish- 
America, 2; Greece, 3; Persia, 1; and India, 2. 

Type gor, which proved to be the nucleus of the whole complex, seems to 
have originated in the east, possibly in India. It had entered southeastern 
Europe by the Middle Ages, after which it underwent certain changes and 
thereafter spread both orally and by means of print throughout Northern Eu- 
rope; later it came by several routes to the New World, where it may still be 
collected from oral tradition. The purpose of this essay is to demonstrate that 
examination of the background of this folktale tradition coupled with study of 
a few key texts can prove quite conclusively that Shakespeare’s taming plot, 
which has not been traced successfully in its entirety to any known printed 
version, must have come ultimately from oral tradition. 


II 


The main plot, or “taming plot”, of Shakespeare’s play may be summarized 
as follows: | 


A wealthy man has two daughters, the elder a shrew. The father insists 
that the shrew be married before her sister. A young man, despite the fa- 
ther’s warning and warnings by his friends, decides to marry her. He arrives 
late for the wedding, riding on an old decrepit nag and dressed in out- 
landish clothing. He insists upon leaving, with his bride also mounted on 
horseback, immediately after the ceremonies. On the way home the bride’s 
horse throws her off into a muddy bog, and the bridegroom beats one of 
his servants for this. At home the husband continues to outdo his wife in 
shrewishness. Later they travel back to visit the bride’s father, and on the 
trip, as a condition of continuing it, the man forces his wife to agree that 
the sun is the moon, that the time of day is different from what it really 
is, and that an old man they meet is a young girl. After dinner three hus- 
bands lay a wager on which has the most obedient wife; the husband of 
the reformed shrew easily wins, for his wife comes when called, throws her 


4“The Taming of the Shrew: A Comparative Study of Oral and Literary Versions”, (diss., 
Indiana University, 1961). My study followed the Historic-Geographic method set forth in such 
works as Antti Aarne, Leitfaden der vergletchenden Mdarchenforschung, FF Communications No. 
13 (Helsinki, 1913); Kaarle Krohn, Die Folkloristische Arbeitsmethode (Oslo, 1926); Walter 
Anderson, ‘“Geographische-historische Methode”, in Johannes Bolte and Lutz Mackensen, edd., 
Handworterbuch des deutschen Mdarchens, Il (Berlin, 1934-40), 508-522; and Stith Thompson, 
“The Life History of a Folktale”, in The Folktale (New York, 1946), pp. 428-448. 

5 Most of these texts are unpublished and were secured by direct application to folklore ar- 
chives. For a brief discussion of the problems involved and for addresses of archives, see my note 
“Sources of Texts for Comparative Studies of Tales”, The Folklore and Folk Music Archivist, Il 
(Summer, 1960), 2f. 
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cap to the floor, brings in the other wives, lectures them on obedience, and 


finally kisses her husband. 


In broad outlines, as well as in most details, the taming plot of the play 
matches ‘Type gor as it is known orally in the Indo-European folktales, The 
wealthy father with good and bad daughters, the warnings to the suitor about 
the shrew, the bizarre wedding behavior, the trip home on horseback, the tam- 
ing, and the later return trip to the father’s home where a wager is laid are 
all traits commonly found in the folktales. As a matter of fact, if one were to 
read several hundred miscellaneous versions of Type gor and then for the first 
time come upon Shakespeare’s play, he would probably assume either that the 
playwright had constructed his plot from details in different oral versions or 
that he had found an especially full text to rework. Closer comparison with 
the folktales reveals a device which might have been used to adapt certain un- 
stageable actions from oral tradition for the play. The treatment of the pivot 
point of the Taming of the Shrew stories illustrates this device. 

In all versions of Type gor the secret of the successful taming is the hus- 
band’s trick of administering excessively severe punishment to an animal in 
order to frighten his bad wife. In texts of the tale from India and Persia (and 
in allusions to the story from Burma and Turkey) a cat has its neck wrung 
when it meows out of turn in the bridal chambers. Traces of this “cat-killed” 
tale are found in fourteenth-century Spanish literature and in contemporary 
oral tales from Greece, Yugoslavia, Russia, Estonia, Lithuania, Swedish-Finland, 
and Ireland.® Sometimes a parrot, falcon, cock, hen, or dog is also killed to 
frighten the wife, but in nearly all of the northwestern European texts a horse 
or mule is killed when it disobeys, balks, stumbles, splashes its rider, or does 
something similar. (A horse becomes stuck in a muddy bog, just as in Shake- 
speare’s play, in three tales from Iceland, nine from Ireland, and one each from 
Estonia and Lithuania.) 

Shakespeare must have been exposed to some “horse-killed” version of the 
tale, for in his play he alluded to this episode, though, of necessity, he put the 
action into dialogue. The standard folktale scene is employed in the comedy. 
The characters in the play, however, could hardly be required to ride horses 
on stage and to shoot one; instead Grumio, the servant, describes to another 
servant how on the trip home one horse fell in a mire, the bride’s clothes spoil- 
ing, and how his master whipped Aim for the mishap while both horses ran off 
and the bride had to pull her furious husband away.’ That Shakespeare did 
not have his hero shoot the horse does not spoil the parallel to Type gor since 
the pattern of traits in the rest of the plot identifies it clearly as the same tale. 
However, as a matter of fact, there is one version of Type gor from north- 
western Russia in which a servant is mistreated by his master when horses 


6 The significance of such “peripheral distribution” of tale traits has been noted by Warren E. 
Roberts in The Tale of the Kind and the Unkind Girls [Type 480], Fabula Supplement, Serie B: 
Untersuchungen, No. 1 (Berlin, 1958). It is more likely for a tale to have been known over a 
wide area and to have died out everywhere except on the periphery of this area than for it to 
have been transmitted in a circle and never to have been known in the middle at all. Therefore, 
peripheral traits belong with much older forms of tales than do traits commonly known in the 
middle of the distribution area. Other data normally bear out the validity of this line of reasoning. 

7 Shr. IV. 1. 74-86. 
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refuse to start pulling a carriage. Thus even this detail, although certainly it 
is an accidental correspondence, may be found in folklore.® 

It seems reasonable to suggest that Shakespeare might have worked this 
way with oral material to adapt it to the formal requirements of the stage. 
To support the contention that this is truly what he did, we must show first 
that the play itself could not have given rise to the folktales, and secondly that 
Shakespeare could not have derived his plot independently from any known 
earlier printed source. 


II 


A little examination of the folktale complex proves that the oral stories could 
not have been generated by Shakespeare’s play and have achieved their present 
distribution since the late sixteenth century. Not only is the essential story 
found in manuscripts much older than Shakespeare’s play, but also there are 
no traces in oral tradition of the subplot of the comedy or of names of char- 
acters and places from Shakespeare. The folktales always center on the horse- 
killing episode, which is only briefly mentioned in the play. 

It is equally impossible to attribute Shakespeare’s plot directly to a known 
literary version. The play corresponds much more closely to oral texts than it 
does to any surviving printed text. Furthermore, the only closely similar liter- 
ary versions which predate Shakespeare are foreign and much too obscure to 
have exerted direct influence.*® Even if the playwright had known one of the 
earlier literary versions, he used some details found only in oral tradition. Only 
in oral versions of Type gor do we find most of the details of Shakespeare’s 


8 The Russian tale is in M. K. Azadovskij, Russkije Skazki v Karelit (Petrozavodsk, 1947), 
pp. 131-133. A similar example of the means by which such action may be handled in drama is 
in a play by the Spaniard Alejandro Casona based on Chapter XXXV of El Conde Lucanor. (See 
“Entremes del Mancebo que Caso con Mujer Brava”, Retablo Jovial [Buenos Aires, 1949].) The 
original in this instance calls for a horse, dog, and cat to be slain. In the play the dog is dragged 
offstage and howls of fear and pain are heard after which the hero returns and wipes his knife 
clean on a table cloth. The cat is chased offstage, and the hero comes back with a stuffed cat 
impaled on his sword. Finally a prop horse head appears at the window and the hero shoots it 
down with a pistol. 

In modern productions dialogue from old plays is often restaged as action. Thus in a tele- 
vision production of The Taming of the Shrew on “Hallmark Hall of Fame”, March 18, 1956, 
according to a review, the trip home was staged as a ride out to a ranch in a covered wagon. 
On the way Petruchio killed a bear. The reviewer comments, “Nichols [the director, William 
Nichols] never forewent the chance to dramatize episodes that Shakespeare had chosen merely 
to narrate.” See Paul A. Jorgensen, “The Taming of the Shrew: Entertainment for Television’, 
The Quarterly of Film, Radio and Television, X (1956), 395. 

9 Besides numerous folk sayings, superstitions and allusions to traditional ballads found in 
Shakespeare’s plays which help to establish his awareness of folklore, there are several direct paral- 
lels to other folktales. The wager on the wife’s chastity in Cymbeline is Tale Type 882, and the 
pound of flesh tale in The Merchant of Venice is Type 890. King Lear corresponds in part to Type 
923, while As You Like It is essentially a fairy tale about an underdog younger brother who 
overcomes obstacles and wins a princess and half a kingdom. 

10 A Middle High German poem Der vrouwen zuht was preserved only in five manuscripts 
until it was published in 1850 in Friedrich Heinrich von der Hagen, Gesammtabenteuer (Stutt- 
gart and Tiibingen), I, 37-57. Another variant, found in a fabliau, survived only in six manu- 
scripts until it was printed in Anatole de Montaiglon and Gaston Raynaud, Recueil Général et 
Complet des Fabliaux des XIII° et XIV° Stécles (Paris, 1872-1890), VI, 95-116, “De la Dame 
Escolliée”. Although both of these versions have the wedding details and the standard taming 
device, neither has the absurd statements and the wager scene, which entered the cycle in later 
tradition. 
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taming plot duplicated in the same sequence. It seems completely beyond rea- 
son to suppose that Shakespeare somehow knew a foreign manuscript contain- 
ing only some traits of the story and then individually made up the same 
elaborations for his comedy that are found in numerous folktales. It is more 
logical to assume that through some medium the playwright must have en- 
countered the popular tradition. The only plausible history of the Taming of 
the Shrew tale must assign the basic elements of the story to an old oral tradi- 
tion from which at different times in different countries a written or printed 
text was derived. No independent sequence of written texts can be created, but 
each includes some material dipped separately out of the parent stream of oral 
tradition. 

Since the full extent of the oral distribution of Type gor has never been 
fully reviewed, one literary version in particular, The Taming of a Shrew, the 
anonymous quarto version of Shakespeare’s play, has attracted the major in- 
terest in source studies." The controversy about the relationship of A Shrew 
to The Shrew has been focused on the English plays almost exclusively and 
thus contributes nothing towards understanding the ultimate origin of the 
plot. But one important fact about the two plays is revealed simply by means 
of a general comparison with the oral analogues; while The Shrew mentions 
the folktale motif of the horse’s stumbling and the punishment it suffers, 4 
Shrew does not. (In the quarto all of the taming takes place at home.) The 
Shrew also has four traits which are not in A Shrew but which are found in 
several folktale versions: warnings to the suitor about the shrewish girl, the 
man’s arrival at the wedding on an old sick horse, his bad behavior there, and 
the wife kissing her husband as a proof of her taming. The complete absence 
of the characteristic horse-killing motif of the folktales from A Shrew is evi- 
dence of its derivative nature; the author, not realizing the significance of the 
bridal pair’s travel on horseback, omitted reference to the trip home entirely. 
The appearance of this and other distinctive folktale motifs in The Shrew 
implies Shakespeare’s awareness of oral versions. Even if Shakespeare did re- 
vise A Shrew, and few critics now accept this possibility, he must have drawn 
added material from some source based on oral tradition. 

Another literary text that has figured importantly in speculations about 
Shakespeare’s source is a version found divided between two chapters of Don 
Juan Manuel’s famous story collection El Conde Lucanor, written in Spain 
about 1335, printed in 1575, but not translated to English (then only in part) 


11 The Taming of A Shrew is edited by F. S. Boas (The Shakespeare Library: New York and 
London, 1908). Studies comparing the two plays are listed in Raymond A. Houk, “The Evolution 
of The Taming of the Shrew’, PMLA, LVII (1942), 1009-1038, and in John W. Shroeder, “The 
Taming of a Shrew and The Taming of the Shrew: A Case Reopened”, JEGP, LVII (1958), 
424-443. 

The various scholarly theories about the shrew plays may be summarized as follows: (1) 4 
Shrew was written by another author and later revised by Shakespeare as The Shrew; (2) A Shrew 
was written by Shakespeare and later revised by him; (3) A Shrew is a “bad quarto” (pirated) 
of The Shrew; (4) A Shrew is a “bad quarto” of a lost original of Shakespeare’s play; or (5) 
there was some measure of joint authorship, and Shakespeare was involved with both plays. 

A recent article listing studies of the relationship of Gascoigne’s Supposes to The Shrew and 
suggesting the theme of the former to be the principal organizing device of the latter is Cecil C. 
Seronsy, ‘‘ ‘Supposes’ as the Unifying Theme in The Taming of the Shrew”, SQ, XIV (Winter, 
1963), 15-30. Since neither Supposes, source for the subplot, nor the Induction scene casts any 
light on folktale analogues of the taming plot, they are not taken up in the present analysis. 
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until 1867.’ Chapter XXXV of El Conde Lucanor contains a text of Type got 
in which a bridegroom commands a dog, a cat, and a horse to bring him water. 
He kills the animals when they fail to obey; he orders his wife to fetch water, 
and she obeys at once. In Chapter XXVII of the same collection there is a tale 
in which a wife is forced to agree to absurd statements, although these are not 
the same statements as in Shakespeare. 

Some scholars have assumed that the playwright combined and adapted 
these two chapters of the Spanish work to form the taming plot of the play. 
In the early twentieth century, for instance, Martin Hume twice published re- 
search dealing with Spanish influences upon Shakespeare and concluded that 
Manuel’s text was the original shrew-taming story in Europe and a direct in- 
fluence upon Shakespeare.'® At the other extreme, Sir Henry Thomas, in lec- 
tures published in 1930, pointed out the unlikelihood of Shakespeare’s knowing 
the Spanish work and took Hume to task for his theory. Thomas instead said 
that one should “simply regard the Spanish story as an interesting Shakespeare 
parallel”; he considered El Conde Lucanor of no value in determining the 
play’s sources.** A Mexican scholar reviewed the question recently in connec- 
tion with a Spanish oral text of Type gor; he felt that the texts represented 
completely independent invention of similar plots in different places.’® Re- 
evaluating this question, folklorist Ralph Steele Boggs recognized the indica- 
tions of an international folktale tradition in these parallels, and he called for 
“a detailed study of all variants, literary and oral . . . to solve the problem 
definitively.”1® 

It is, indeed, in the broad tradition of the plot that more satisfactory answers 
are to be found. Much is revealed, however, from even less than a complete 
study of the complex. One Danish folktale text of the story collected by 
Grundtvig in Jutland as early as 1854 and published in a German translation 
in 1868 is an especially important bit of evidence." It is virtually the only oral 
text of Type g01 known to most literary scholars, and it did not fail to catch 
their attention, so strikingly does it parallel Shakespeare’s taming plot. It may 
be summarized as follows: 


The youngest of three daughters is a shrew. She is finally married to a 
young man who arrives at the wedding late, wearing a pair of shaggy old 
gloves, riding an old nag, followed by a dog, and carrying a gun. He re- 


12 Don Juan Manuel, El Conde Lucanor, ed. by Hermann Knust (Leipzig, 1900). Translation 
of Chapter XXXV in The Athenaeum, I, no. 2027 (June 29, 1867), 846-847, and of the whole 
work in James York, Count Lucanor; or the Fifty Pleasant Stories of Patronio (London, 1888). 

13 Martin Hume, Spanish Influence on English Literature (London, 1905), pp. 47-48, and 
“Some Spanish Influences in Elizabethan Literature”, Transactions of the Royal Society of Lit- 
erature of the United Kingdom, Second Series, XXIX (London, 1909), 1-34. 

141], Thomas, “Shakespeare and Spain”, The Taylorian Lecture, 1922, in Studies in 
European Literature, Being the Taylorian Lectures Second Series, 1920-1930 (Oxford, 1930), p. 15. 

15 Manuel Alcal4, “Don Juan Manuel y Shakespeare; Una Influencia Imposible”, Filosofia y 
letras, Facultad de filosofia y letras, Universidad nacional de Mexico, X:19 (1954), 55-67. 

16 Bibliographical note in Southern Folklore Quarterly, X (1946), 57. Boggs earlier discussed 
the tales in ‘La Mujer Mandona de Shakespeare y de Juan Manuel”, Hispania, X (1927), 419-422. 

17 Svend Grundtvig, Gamle danske Minder i Folkemunde, 1 (Kjgbenhavn, 1854), 88-90. Rein- 
hold KGhler provided .the German translation in “Zu Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew”, 
Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, I (1868), 397-401, and there is an English 
translation in J. Christian Bay, Danish Fairy and Folk Tales (New York and London, 1899), 


pp. 264-267. 
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fuses to stay for a celebration after the wedding, but departs with his wife 
mounted with him on the same old horse. During the trip home he shoots 
the horse when it fails to come at his command, and the dog when it fails 
to retrieve a dropped glove. A green branch is cut, wound into a ring and 
given to the bride to keep. The wife’s taming is demonstrated when he 
forces her to agree, by threatening to turn back on a trip to visit her parents, 
that storks are ravens, that hens are ravens, and that sheep are wolves. At 
the father-in-law’s home the old man offers a canister of money as a prize 
to the son-in-law who has trained his wife best. The youngest girl’s husband 
wins when his wife comes in at once when he calls. He tells the others 
then that they too should have bent the branch while it was still green. 


Reinhold Kéhler’s commentary on this tale, including a list of some half- 
dozen analogues, appeared in 1900, but did not stimulate further comparative 
work on the sources of Shakespeare’s play.1® Instead, typical reactions to the 
folktale text were that it showed the wide influence of Shakespeare’s comedy on 
folk tradition,”® or that the parallel had no significance as a possible source.?° 
George Lyman Kittredge was apparently the first to suggest that a folktale 
similar to the Danish one might have been known in England during Shake- 
speare’s time.”* But literary scholars since have continued to regard the Danish 
folktale as a curious and unique survival bearing some indefinite relationship to 
Shakespeare, and nothing more. Source hunters have continued to search for 
or hypothesize an early printed text as Shakespeare’s model. 

The latest source study of The Taming of the Shrew, an article by John W. 
Shroeder in Shakespeare Quarterly for 1959, dispenses with the Danish text 
(the only oral version mentioned) in a typical manner.?? Shroeder comments, 
“Close as the Jutland tale is, in broad outlines and in particulars, to the main 
plot of A Shrew, the two narratives here and there differ considerably” (p. 252). 
He points out that in the folktale the wife is tamed on the trip, while in the 
old play it is done at home through starving and confinement. 


Nor sleep nor meat shall she enjoy to-night, 
I'll mew her up as men do mew their hawks, 
And make her gently come unto the lure. 


(A Shrew III. i. 46-48) 


18 Kleinere Schriften zur Méarchenforschung, 1 (Weimar, 1898), 137, and III (Berlin, 1900), 
40-44, both ed. J. Bolte. 

19 Richard Urbach, Das Verhdltniss des Shakespeareschen Lustsptels “The Taming of the Shrew” 
zu seinen Quellen, diss., Landesuniversitat Rostock (Schwerin, 1887), pp. 43-44 

20 Albert H. Tolman, “Shakespeare’s Part in “The Taming of the Shrew’”, PMLA, V (1890), 
201-278, 

One promising attempt to evaluate Scandinavian oral versions of the tale was spoiled by the 
author’s feeling that the “Shrew type” in literature was a significant factor in the history of the 
tale. Hanna Lindberg’s study “The Shrew”: Argbiggans Typ 1 den Engelska Literaturen intill 
Shakespere (Tavastehus, 1901), as a result, deals with numerous unrelated stories about bad wives 
but has nothing important to add about the genuine plot parallels. 

21 Kittredge advanced the idea in his edition The Complete Works of Shakespeare (New York, 
1936), p. 325. I have noted only one other scholar who has directly suggested the same thing; 
G. I. Duthie in “The Taming of a Shrew and The Taming of the Shrew’, RES, XIX (1943), 
352, wrote, “It is quite possible that a similar story was current in England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and that the hypothesized early play was based upon it.” 

22 “A New Analogue and Possible Source for The Taming of the Shrew’’, SQ, X, 251-255. 
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He ignores the reference to the taming trick involving horses in The Shrew. 
Shroeder notes that in the play a wager takes place after supper, while in the 
folktale there is a prize offered by the father-in-law, but he is not aware that 
in many versions of the folktale just the scene of Shakespeare’s play is de- 
scribed. The money prize offered by the shrew’s father is a trait which happens 
to be peculiar to Denmark. Knowing a single oral variant, Shroeder has made 
the mistake of considering it to be representative of the European oral tradition 
in general, and he has assumed that one would have to match Shakespeare’s 
play exactly to this particular text of the tale in order to suggest any link. At 
the root of this misconception is the application of literary criteria to oral 
materials. 

Shroeder does admit the possibility that “It may be, to be sure, that the 
author of A Shrew had as his source a version of the tale of the Three Shrewish 
Sisters which differed from the Jutland version in precisely these details; per- 
haps we deal with nothing more than variants of an European story on that 
favorite theme, the Taming of a Curst Wife.”?* But disdaining speculation 
about “lost originals”, Shroeder concludes that for certain details of the play 
Shakespeare may have used another printed tale that displays some superficial 
resemblances to the taming story. Quite to the contrary, however, the evi- 
dence of the broad tradition tends to relate Shakespeare’s taming plot to the 
oral versions of the tale rather than to other printed versions. 

An important deduction follows from these data available to Shroeder and 
the other literary scholars. Two distinct elements of the Taming of the Shrew 
story occur separately in two chapters of El Conde Lucanor, but are combined 
in a single plot in both Shakespeare’s play and the Danish folktale; these are 
first the taming scene itself, and second the husband’s absurd statements to 
which the wife must agree. The wager that ends the story in the two northern 
texts is not in the Spanish work at all. Therefore, if Shakespeare had based 
his play on Manuel’s book (and no other possible printed source contains both 
motifs), then either the Danish storyteller developed the same sequence of 
traits independently, or the tale in Denmark was derived from Shakespeare’s 
play. Logic rejects the first position as extremely unlikely, while the profusion 
of similar versions in oral tradition tends to deny the second. The simplest 
explanation is that this combination of motifs is traditional and that Shake- 


23 P, 253. Shroeder’s terminology is somewhat inaccurate here since all three sisters are not 
shrewish, and “Curst Wife”, in folklore studies normally refers to Child ballad number 278, “The 
Farmer’s Curst Wife” (an unrelated item) and not to this tale. 

24 Shroeder’s suggested source is “The Tale of Queen Vastis” from Caxton’s translation of 
The Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry (reprinted by EETS, ed. Thomas Wright, London, 
1906). Here a queen is called by her husband to come to him when he talks after dinner with 
some acquaintances. She does not come and so is locked up for one year with little to eat or 
drink as punishment. Compared to the many folktale versions of Type 901 which so closely 
parallel Shakespeare, this tale is a distant relative indeed. To assume that Shakespeare based part 
of his play on it implies that he invented much of the rest, a highly unlikely possibility, consider- 
ing the other parallels. 

Errors of another kind prevail in Muriel C. Bradbrook’s article “Dramatic Role as Social 
Image; a Study of The Taming of the Shrew’, Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XCIV (1958), 132-150. 
This writer assumes that Shakespeare patterned his heroine on all of the shrews of earlier English 
literature, but made her the loser where traditionally she was the victor. Although Bradbrook lists 
“folk tales” among her sources, she does not specifically refer to a single oral text; had she, of 
course, she would have found the shrew tamed universally. 
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speare used a source much like the Danish text in which all three important 
elements of his taming plot occurred. 


IV 


Further support for the theory of The Shrew’s dependence upon the tradi- 
tional tale complex is furnished by the comparative study of all versions. Shake- 
speare’s play and the Danish folktale both belong to a special subtype of Type 
got which is found throughout northern Europe and distinguished by the fol- 
lowing elaborations on the basic plot: several details about the bridegroom’s 
arrival at the wedding (riding a nag, wearing old clothes, etc.), the absurd 
statements to which the wife must agree, the incident with the bent green 
branch, and a wager on the wives’ obedience. Shakespeare’s play, lacking the 
bent-branch motif, is actually less elaborated than four Danish, one Swedish, 
and one German version which contain full references to all four of the dis- 
tinguishing traits. 4 Shrew is even more deficient in not containing even a 
reference to the horse and its punishment. A total of thirty-seven variants of 
the folktale contain enough details of these traits to be classified in the subtype; 
the numbers by countries are Denmark, 15; Sweden, 4; Germany, 2; Ireland, 
13; and French-Canada, 3.> Examples of these traits are scattered in versions 
of Type gor from the same area and somewhat beyond it, but the heart of the 
tradition is Denmark; three-fourths of the collected Danish texts are pure ex- 
amples of the subtype. There the most detailed texts have been recorded and, 
as will be seen, the subtype traits are freely found in all versions and their geo- 
graphic center may most clearly be plotted. 

What we find in oral tradition is just what our preliminary reasoning has 
led us to expect; namely that localized in an area encompassing Great Britain 
there is a subtype of the widely-known folktale in which all basic elements of 
Shakespeare’s main plot are contained in generally the same form as in the 
play. The broad features of the taming plot are found widely in tradition, as 
we have seen, but these details belong more specifically to the northern Euro- 
pean subtype. Reviewing the plot of the play against this background estab- 
lishes the interrelationship. 

The traits concerned with the bridegroom’s arrival at the wedding are a 
good example of the affinity of Shakespeare’s plot to the folk tradition. The 
Old High German poem mentioned the nag upon which the man rode, as 
well as a falcon, a dog, and a gun which he had with him. The fabliau text 
contained a reference to his refusal to stay for a celebration. Both of these old 
texts state that the couple rode away mounted double on the old horse. Shake- 
speare’s hero has no dog and gun with him; however, he is described as wear- 
ing old and outlandish clothing. He also leaves at once after the wedding 
accompanied by his bride, mounted, in this instance, on separate horses. 

In the folktales of northern Europe we find motifs corresponding more 


25 Although the majority of these texts are not printed, the following representative versions in 
print may be referred to as samples: Denmark, see note 17 above; Sweden, see Liungman collec- 
tion (note 3 above), I, 361-363; Germany, Gustav Fr. Meyer, Plattdeutsche Volksmarchen und 
Schwiinke (Neumiinster, 1925), pp. 214-217; Ireland, Eamonn O’Tuathail, “Sgéal Na Dtri Slat”, 
Béaloideas, 1 (1927), 345-348, and a text in Ireland’s Own (June 3, 1933), p. 710—the only two 
Irish versions of this subtype in print. All of the French-Canadian texts are in manuscript at the 
Archives de Folklore de l'Université Laval in Québec. 
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closely to the scene. The late arrival is in Danish (10), Swedish (1), and Ger- 
man (1) tales; the nag is mentioned in Danish (4), Icelandic (1), German (6), 
American (1), Irish (13), and Canadian (1) tales; the poor clothes are in 
Danish (2), German (1), Irish (1), and Canadian (2) versions; and the in- 
sistence upon leaving early is in Swedish (1), Danish (11), and German (1) 
oral texts. The couple ride double in Swedish (2), Danish (12), German (2), 
American (7), Irish (23), Scottish (1), and two Spanish folktales.”® (In eastern 
Europe the couple generally ride in a sleigh or buggy pulled by their horse.) 
These details are found in roughly one-third of the versions of Type gor, most 
commonly in tales from Scandinavia, less frequently in Ireland, and only in 
altered or fragmentary form in southern and eastern Europe. 

The absurd statements with which the husband forces his wife to agree 
further indicate the closeness of Shakespeare’s play to the northern tradition. 
The trait has been found in two Spanish versions of Type go1, suggesting that 
Don Juan Manuel may have split such a folktale to create the two chapters in 
El Conde Lucanor. But it is only in northern Europe that we find the necessity 
of the wife’s agreeing before she is allowed to continue the trip to her father’s 
home, as in Shakespeare’s plot. Absurd statements are found in folktales of 
Norway (1), Sweden (3), Denmark (5), Germany (2) and in a single Eston- 
ian tale.?” In most of the texts the color or species of birds is miscalled by the 
husband—ravens are called doves, geese are called blackbirds, and so forth. In 
a few texts other animals are mentioned, and in one Swedish tale a sunny day 
is referred to as rainy. Nowhere in folktales are the specific errors of Petruchio 
found—sun called moon, time of day mistaken, and old age called youth. But 
the reason for this variance is not hard to discern. Like the horse-killing scene, 
the identification of birds or animals is unstageable action. In place of it the 
playwright substituted what could easily be handled on stage with dialogue or 
by means of a gesture towards the open sky above or to an actor. 

The motif of the bent green branch is not found in Shakespeare, but, it is 
worth noting, is present in most Danish texts, in Sweden, Finland, Germany 
and Estonia and in three Irish texts. ‘The distribution of our subtype is further 
established by the spread of this motif. 

The wager scene in the story has developed somewhat separately in Scan- 
dinavia, where often the father-in-law proposes a contest on the obedience of 
wives and sets up a canister of money or another prize for the winner. Shake- 
speare’s version follows the motif more generally known, common, for in- 
stance, in Irish texts, with the wife-testing coming after dinner (93 versions 
ranging from Ireland to Russia), and a cash wager being laid (123 versions 
from Ireland through Russia and in Canada). Everywhere the wives are called 
in successively and further demands are made on them. Often in the tales the 
wives must either enter in some stage of undress or remove some clothing in 


26 The following bit of byplay in Shakespeare’s play may be an allusion to this motif: Grumio 
says, “. . . my master riding behind my mistress”, and Curtis interrupts, “Both of one horse?” 
(Shr. IV. i. 69-71). But Grumio clarifies the point—they are mounted separately. 

27 “A Contrary Wife, A Folk Tale”, in Andres Pranspill, comp. and tr., Estonian Anthology 
(Milford, Conn., 1956), pp. 211-215. This version describes a husband calling wild geese swans 
and demanding that his wife agree. She will not until he puts her in a grave and has dirt shoveled 
down upon her. Similar motifs in separate folktales suggest that here an element of Type 90% 


has joined part of another folktale type. 
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front of the men, just as in Shakespeare’s play Kate must remove her cap and 
throw it to the floor. (In two Irish texts the wife must burn her cap in the 
fireplace.) 

Quite clearly, Shakespeare’s play may now be regarded as a good literary 
version of the northern-European subtype of Tale Type 901—the kernel narra- 
tive of the Taming of the Shrew Complex of traditional Indo-European folk- 
tales. 


Vv 


What evidence is there that the Taming of the Shrew tale was known in 
England? Thus far no oral text has been reported from that country, although 
there are 130 versions in the archives of the Irish Folklore Commission in Dub- 
lin and four partly-corresponding versions from Scotland. The Irish texts con- 
tain a cross section of most of the traits known throughout the popular tradi- 
tion, including, as has been shown, sufficient details of the northern-European 
subtype to prove its penetration there. The occasional appearances of some very 
old traits in Ireland (such as a cat killed) indicate that the story reached the 
area early. Two of the Scottish texts, though somewhat confused versions, have 
certain unmistakable similarities to Medieval French and German versions of 
the tale. One Scottish folktale of another type contains the standard wager end- 
ing of Type gor, but only one version of this basic type itself is found there 
complete with the wager. 

Unexpectedly, the four French Canadian versions are revealing of the older 
history of the tale in the general area of Great Britain, since, despite being told 
in French in Cape Breton, they have proved to be of Irish origin. There is 
both internal evidence in the motifs of the tales and external evidence from 
informants’ backgrounds to show this. Three motifs of the Canadian tales point 
to Ireland: first the suitor is chosen because of his ability in training horses, 
second the horse is killed for refusing to jump a fence, and third the women are 
playing cards at the end of three Canadian tales.”° 

Scholars have called attention to the retelling in Canadian French of folk- 
tales originally from Scotland and Ireland. Paul Delarue singled out a group 
of such tales from Canada which are not found in France at all, and Type gor 
may now be added to the list.?® The single French oral version of this folktale 
type is from southern France and closely matches northern Spanish versions; 
it contains no important similarities to the Canadian versions. 

Canadian folklorist Luc Lacourciére commented on such borrowings as this 
in a paper delivered at the Kiel Folktale Congress in 1959.°° He attributed the 
assimilation of oral traditions to intermarriage between French and Scotch- 
Irish settlers, and to the mixed labor groups in lumber camps of eastern Can- 
ada.** Indeed, the informant for one of the Canadian texts was a logger named 


28 The first motif is found in twenty-five Irish versions and only four from other countries; 
the second is found only in fifty-nine Irish tales and one from Estonia; the third is in ninety- 
three Irish tales and only three others. 

29 See “‘Collections de contes canadiens”, Arts et Traditions populatre, 1 (1953), 278. 

30 See “‘Le Conte Populaire Francais en Amerique du Nord”, Internationaler Kongress der 
Volkserzahlungsforscher in Kiel und Kopenhagen (19.8-29.8.1959), (Berlin, 1961), p. 150. 

31 Norwegian folklorist Reider Th. Christiansen has pointed out similar unexpected borrowings 
via printed collections in “Et Eventyrs Krokveier”, Studia Septentrionalia, II (1945), 69-83, and 
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Fidele McGraw, whose background was a mixture of Gaelic and Acadian ele- 
ments, according to Lacourciére’s field notes to his own collected text of the tale. 

When the Canadian tales are considered rightly as texts of Irish origin, two 
striking parallels to parts of Shakespeare’s play seem to fall more neatly into 
place. In two of the Canadian versions the father rules that his shrewish daugh- 
ter must be married before the well-behaved daughters, a trait only dimly al- 
luded to in two texts from Denmark but not found elsewhere in oral tradition. 
In two Canadian texts the bridegroom arrives at the wedding in old clothing 
(a trait now rare in Ireland) which is described somewhat as in Shakespeare’s 
scene. The Canadian versions thus furnish evidence of two motifs in an older 
Irish tradition which are found in Shakespeare but are now uncommon in oral 
texts. 

Still one faces the blank wall of a complete lack of oral versions of Type 
gor reported from England itself. Tale collecting in England, never for long 
a very energetic pursuit, has been limited mostly to interest in nursery stories 
or local legends; folktale studies have been overshadowed by quests for country 
dances, folk music, mummers’ plays, and other “traditional remains”. Yet there 
is one chink in the wall which allows a tantalizing peep at what may not be a 
completely lost folktale tradition. In The Tatler of September 30, 1710, there 
is a version of the shrew-taming story which aroused this comment from the 
indignant Dr. Johnson: “It cannot but seem strange that Shakspeare should be 
so little known to the author of The Tatler that he should suffer this story 
to be obtruded upon him; or so little known to the publick, that he could hope 
to make it pass upon his readers as a real narrative of a transaction in Lincoln- 
shire; yet it is apparent, that he knew not himself whence the story was taken, 
or hoped that he might rob so obscure a writer without detection.”*” 

The play Johnson referred to was The Taming of the Shrew, but The Tatler 
story is clearly no mere copy of Shakespeare; it is nothing less than a record of 
an oral tale, as a summary soon discloses: 


The youngest of four daughters of a gentleman in Lincolnshire is a 
shrew. A young man, despite the girl’s well known character, decides to 
marry her. After living some time at her father’s house, the husband goes 
off to prepare for her homecoming, and then returns to fetch his wife. He 
arrives riding a nag, accompanied by a dog and with a case of pistols be- 
fore him; he makes his wife mount behind him and they ride off. The 
dog does not obey his command to open a gate and is shot; the horse 
stumbles twice and is killed with a sword. The wife is forced to carry the 
saddle home. Later all of the daughters and their husbands visit the father- 
in-law. The husbands plan a test of their wives while the wives are apart 
playing cards. Each is called, and the first three will not come until their 
game is finished. The reformed shrew throws down her cards and comes 
at once. Her husband takes her in his arms and assures her that he will be 
kind henceforth.** 


in “ ‘Displaced’ Folktales”, in Humaniora, ed. Wayland Hand and Gustav Arlt (Locust Valley, 
New York, 1960), pp. 161-171. 

32 From Johnson and Steevens’ edition of Shakespeare’s plays (4th ed., London, 1793), VI, 
565-567. 

33 The tale was signed “Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.” and dated ‘From my own apartment, Septem- 
ber 29”. It was alleged to be the history of ‘‘a family wherein I was several years an intimate 
acquaintance ... in Lincolnshire.” 
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The later return to take the bride home is a motif found in several Irish 
tales. Such traits as riding double, killing the animals for the reasons given, 
forcing the wife to carry the saddle, and the wives playing cards are directly 
paralleled in numerous folktales, but are not found in Shakespeare. Steele, the 
author of this issue of The Tatler, as Dr. Johnson charged, probably did not 
recognize the parallel to Shakespeare; certainly Johnson was wrong in assum- 
ing that the tale was derived from Shakespeare’s play. By his sharp words, 
however, he effectively damned the narrative to long oblivion. The real sig- 
nificance of The Tatler’s tale is now clear: folktale Type 901 was somehow 
known to two English writers living some too years apart. It seems certain that 
it was circulating orally in England in Steele’s time, and likely that it was told 
in Shakespeare’s time and probably earlier. How the story fared in England 
before and since this period cannot yet be determined, but it is quite possible 
that an English oral version may eventually turn up and further unravel the 
lines of descent. 


VI 


We have seen that there is an old and widespread oral tradition of Tale 
Type gor and that Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew is a relatively late 
literary variant belonging to a northern-European subtype. It is clearly impos- 
sible either to derive the folktales out of Shakespeare’s play or to attribute the 
play solely to previous literary versions, including A Shrew and El Conde 
Lucanor, It is unlikely that Shakespeare independently made up elements of 
the plot which are widely found in folktales. It follows from the comparative 
evidence that Shakespeare must have been familiar with the tale as it was de- 
veloped in oral tradition, and that, whether this familiarity was direct or through 
printed texts, the ultimate origin of the taming plot was the traditional folktale. 

Versions of Type gor collected in Scotland, Ireland, and Canada, and the 
1710 Tatler story all support the theory by indicating that the tale had circu- 
lated in England, although no oral texts have been collected there. However, 
the absence of an English oral text is a reflection of the lack of collecting ac- 
tivity there, just as the profusion of Irish and Finnish versions reflects the large- 
scale efforts in those countries. It seems safe to assume that the story has been 
known in English folklore. 

An English folktale text of Type gor is much to be desired, but we need 
no further versions to see generally what Shakespeare’s model was like. Follow- 
ing is a composite story made up of details drawn from many different folk- 
tales, arranged as in the play, and edited only as necessary to retain coherence. 
Each element is identified by country and by the national number in my longer 
study (see note 4). In most instances the same detail was found in many 
countries, and one example was taken at random for the composite. 


A Composite Version of Type gor 


A father had three daughters named Okai, Paroi and Iroi. The eldest 
was already an old maid, lazy and very nasty; so nobody dared to marry 
her (Finland, No. 20). Her father could not change her; so he said that 
he would not marry one daughter before the others; if one was to be mar- 
ried, then all three must (Canada, No. 3). A young man, after wooing the 
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girl for a time, found that she was willing to marry him and that the 
father was willing to let her. The father told him that there was only one 
thing wrong with the girl. He said that she had a terrible stubborn streak 
and that once she made up her mind, no one could change it (United 
States, No. 7). People all warned him that he certainly should not marry 
her, but he was not afraid and said that he would get along with her 
(Germany, No. 7). 

The wedding was set for such-and-such a day, and guests were invited 
on the bride’s side and came to the wedding site, but none showed up on 
the groom’s side. When they had waited a good long time in the courtyard, 
they went on to church and hoped to meet the groom’s party there, but 
no one came. When they had waited long and worn out their eyes looking 
for him, then they saw a lone man come riding—flapping along on an old 
nag with a gun over his shoulder and a lean shaggy dog following him 
(Denmark, No. 4). He was wearing some old bad clothes (Canada, No. 
2). After the ceremonies he insisted, against his wife’s wishes, that they 
leave at once. He threatened to go off alone if she would not come; so she 
let herself be lifted up onto the horse and they went off (Sweden, No. 1). 

On their way home there was a quagmire that was difficult to pass over. 
The bride’s horse sank down to its belly and could not stir. Then the bride 
jumped off the horse’s back and stood there at the edge of the mud. Her 
dress was dirty and disordered, and she did not know what to do. The 
bridegroom pretended to be very angry and spoke sharply. He quickly 
drew his sharp knife, ran towards the horse, and cut its throat. Then he 
ordered his wife to take the saddle and carry it the rest of the way home 
(Iceland, No. 3). 

When they arrived they sat down to a beautifully set table and servants 
brought in a meal that smelled wonderful. The man took a hearty serving, 
for he was hungry and thirsty. His wife, however, received not a bite and 
not a sip of wine although she too was hungry and thirsty after that long 
trip. When the man finished eating he struck all of the utensils from the 
table to the floor with his hand (Germany, No. 12). 

The next day he got up at 4:00, and his breakfast was not made. He 
locked his wife in her room, and she had no food until noon. He said, 
“You weren’t up and didn’t come when I asked, so I locked you in” (Can- 
ada, No. 1). 

They lived happily for a year, and then she asked to go home to visit, 
and he agreed. But half way he caused them to turn back saying that it 
looked like rain. She disagreed, since the sun was shining brightly (Swe- 
den, No. 1). Another day they set off, and when they had gone a little 
way they saw two ravens flying over. “What a nice couple of doves”, said 
the man. “No, they are ravens”, she said. “Turn around and drive home’, 
the man commanded. The third day they started, and out in the field a 
couple of foxes ran by and the man said, “What a couple of innocent 
lambs.” “Yes, husband”, she said, “That’s what they are.” “Drive on!” 
he said, and so they got to her parents’ place (Denmark, No. 4). 

The old man had invited his three sons-in-law to dinner, and afterwards 
the husbands wagered as to who had the most obedient wife. The wives 
were called in and ordered to cast their bonnets on to the fire (Ireland, No. 
2). The women were playing cards. The man who was first married was to 
call his wife first. He went to the door and said, “Come in here a moment.” 
Yes, she would be along as soon as this game was over. Finally she came 
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in and asked, “Now what was it you wanted?” Well, she could just go 
again. Then the second went to the door and called. “Don’t go”, said the 
one who was just in, “we can go on playing cards for it’s nothing he wants 
of you.” But she finally went in just the same and asked what he wanted. 
Well, she could just go back again, he told her. Then it was the turn of 
the last son-in-law to call his wife in. He went to the door and said, “Wife, 
come here!” Well, she jumped right up, and the others said, “There’s no 
hurry for he has nothing to say to you.” Nevertheless she ran in and asked 
what he wanted (Denmark, No. 15). She threw her bonnet in the fire as 
he commanded and they agreed that she was the most obedient (Ireland, 


No. 2). 


Here we see Shakespeare’s ultimate source for the play in the circumstantial 
details and homely spirit of a folktale long mellowed and polished by countless 
retellings. It is a story which still appeals to people and which still is being dis- 
seminated by word of mouth; it has, in fact, now reached the widest distribu- 
tion of its entire history, and there is no reason to think that it will be forgotten, 
any more than Shakespeare’s play will, so long as the theme of mastery in a 
family remains meaningful to people. 


University of Utah 
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